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By an unlucky accident the editorial comment on the ver- 
dict of the coroner’s jury for the Rockford Court House 
disaster, which we had prepared for our last number, did not 
get to press with the paper, owing perhaps to the hurry occa- 
sioned by the interposition of ‘* Decoration Day,’’ and the 
loss was not discovered in time to supply its place. The mat- 
ter is too important to be passed without any comment, and 
we therefore recall here what we intended to say last week. 
The coroner’s verdict declares that the architect ‘* through 
neglect to provide for the great amount of weight called for 
to complete the building according to his plans is guilty of 
the deaths of the deceased; that the Board of Supervisors 
failed to use necessary caution in examining the plans and 
specifications, and acted unwisely in not employing a compe- 
tent architect to superintend its construction.’’ It is right 
that technical responsibility should rest on an architect who 
plans a building insecurely. The first enforcement of such 
responsibility must needs bear hardly on one who was prob- 
ably not more careless than many others who escape it; but 
the public safety requires it. What the legal consequences 
will be remains to be seen. It would be bard to confine 
to the architect a pecuniary responsibility which the con- 
tractor by the terms of his contract directly assumed. And 
when it comes to actual culpability, if the architect is guilty 
for his want of proper caution in planning a hazardous 
structure, what is to be said of the superintendent, who being 
one of the Board of Supervisors, took the task of overseeing 
the work instead of the architect, and who. seems to have 
left the contractor to put in what bad work and material he 
chose without interference or control — knowing but little 
of brick-work, as he testified? or what of the contractor, 
who believing all along, as he asserts, that the building was 
too slight to stand, deliberately run up his hasty piers of bad 
brick-work in defiance of the specified requirements, and built 
them smaller than the plans he criticised? The superintend- 
ent has quietly effaced himself. The contractor is in hiding 
behind the architect. The coroner’s jury has put itself on 
record by making the architect the scape-goat, and screening 
the contractor in a verdict to which, while it is technically 
correct, it is difficult to ascribe any better motive than cow- 
ardice. 





Srxce we wrote the above, Mr. Gay has published a long 
letter to the Chicago Tribune in his own justification. We 
shall give it, or as much of it as we find room for, in another 
column. Ile recounts the facts, which are already well 
known, that the piers which gave way were built smaller 
than he planned them, and that the material and workman- 
ship were bad, which faults were enough to make them 
fall. Ile accuses the coroner’s jury of being under the con- 
trol of Richardson the contractor, and condemns their ver- 
dict as partisan. Ile maintains that if the piers had been 
built as they were designed they would have borne their load, 
and he holds himself justified. With Mr. Gay’s accusations 
against Mr. Richardson’s personal conduct we have no con- 
cern. The work on the court-house was no doubt criminally 
bad ; on that and the coroner’s verdict we have given our 
opinion. In Mr. Gay’s letter we note two things: first, 





that he acknowledges no fault whatever ; second, that he does 
not claim to have made any preliminary computations of the 
strength of his piers. 





Bur to plan such piers without computing their strength 
was itself, in our judgment, a serious fault; and since Mr. 
Gay does not refer to any computation we must infer that 
they were designed by rule of thumb, that is, by just the 
method for which careful architects are in the habit of 
condemning, and justly, the ‘* practical men’’ who attempt 
difficult or venturesome constructions without knowledge. 
Mr. Gay does not admit that his piers as planned were too 
weak; but computation has shown that according to the 
rules supplied by the best authorities, by which all prudent 
and skilful constructors consider themselves bound, although 
they might have stood, they were decidedly too weak to be 
safely trusted with the weight that was likely to be put on 
them. Mr. Gay quotes the sentence from the report of the 
experts: ‘** That had the provisions of the plans and specifi- 
cations been complied with, the margin that exists between 
safe load and ultimate strength is such as to render it prob- 
able that failure would not have occurred’’ (occurred as it 
did, says the report), and he thinks that it relieves him 
from blame. It does not relieve him from blame. A greater 
blame belongs to the contractor who failed to perform his 
agreement, and built what everybody knows to be bad work ; 
but the architect is not relieved from blame who deliberately 
trespasses far within the margin which by consent of capable 
constructors is allowed for security’s sakc; nor is he who 
negligently wanders within it when he ought to carefully 
determine it. Doubtless when the excitement of a painful 
controversy is past Mr. Gay will realize that he did make a 
serious mistake, and that such a mistake entitles him to 
blame, no matter how much more culpable others may be 
than he. An architect in whom an error has led to grave 
consequences is entitled to some future confidence on the 
ground that to a conscientious man such a lesson will be 
a safeguard for the rest of his life. If a disaster like that 
at Rockford does not arouse an architect to search out his 
faults, what is his promise for the future ? 





Amone the various projects which have been brought for- 
ward for finishing off the Washington Monument at its pres- 
ent height, that of Mr. Larkin J. Mead has attracted some 
attention. He proposes to place upon it a bronze statue of 
Washington seventy-five feet high, chamfering the top of the 
monument down to such a size as would display the statue. 
We know nothing of the excellence of Mr. Mead’s design as 
sculpture, for we have not seen any drawing of it, and can 
only give it such tributary respect as is due to his reputation. 
But the project is not one to inspire confidence. The monu- 
ment is even now too commanding a structure to appear 
to advantage as the simple pedestal of a statue however 
great. The idea of a frustum of an obelisk one hundred and 
seventy-five feet high chamfered at the top into a stand 
for a statue seventy-five feet high does not commend itself. 
The question of the utilization of the monument, if it is 
to be utilized, is a very difficult one, and ought to command 
the best powers of the men who are best used to the handling 
of architectural masses. Since the days of the Renaissance, 
when sculptors and architects were the same men, sculptors 
have not succeeded single-handed in the treatment of monu- 
mental masses large enough to have an architectural signifi- 
cance, any more than architects have in designing sculpture 
as adjunct to their buildings. In- countries where these 
things are best understood, they are in the habit of associ- 
ating themselves with architects in such projects. 





A wEEK ago we noticed the death of Sir Digby Wyatt, 
which had been announced by telegraph. We haye now to 
mention the death, which we find recorded in the English 
papers, of another noted English architect, not so well 
known for his own buildings, but a still greater loss to the 
profession at this time, since he died in the midst of valuable 
work. Mr. Edmund Sharpe, F.R.1.B.A., died of a sudden 
illness, in Milan, on the 8th of May. He was not far from 
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seventy years old, having been born in 1809, but had retained 
his active efficiency in a degree that promised years of good 
service yet to come. Ile was one of the not large number 
of architects who had taken a university course, having 
graduated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1832. Win- 
ning a ‘*travelling bachelorship,’? he was led to choose 
architecture as the study of his travels by Dr. Whewell, 
whose interest in the subject is well known. Returning 
from his three years tour, he studied architecture with 
Mr. Rickman, and afterwards began practice in Lancaster, 
where he spent twenty years of his life. Here he practised 
a number of years, building many churches which bear the 
marks of his assiduous study of early Gothic architecture. 
He was far too enterprising to be a merely archeological 
architect, and was one of the first and most active of his 
profession in England in introducing the use of terra-cotta. 


He built, we believe, the first English churches of which. 


it was the material. His activity and versatility were mani- 
fested in a variety of ways. He was a capable musician, 
and invented certain musical instruments. Ile was more 
than once mayor of Lancaster, and was efiicient in supplying 
the town with water-works and with improved sewerage. 
IIe was also concerned’ in the construction of several rail- 
ways in England andon the Continent. After some fifteen 
years of practice, having a comfortable fortune, he gave up 
business as an architect, and devoted himself to the scholar- 
ship of his profession, studying his favorite Gothic, and 
pubiishing the works upon it which have made him famous. 
In 1875 he received the Royal gold medal from the Institute. 





Mr. Suarre’s most important book, the “ Architectural Par- 
allels,’’ a comparison, in two volumes of folio plates, of the 
abbey churches of Yorkshire, was published before he gave 
up practice, and quickly gave him reputation. Ile was an 
enthusiastic student of monastic architecture, in which he 
became the first authority in England. He gave especial 
study to the architecture of the Cistercian branch of the 
Benedictines, and to the transition period. Concerning 
these he published several works: ‘+ Cistercian Architec- 
ture,’’ ** The Ornamentation of the Transitional Period of 
dritish Architecture,’’ and ‘The Ornamentation of the 
Transitional Period in Central Germany.’’ At the time of 
his death he was occupied with two works, ** The Mouldings 
of Six Periods of British Architecture,’ and ‘ Illustrated 
Papers on Church Architecture.’’ Ile was busy, we are 
told, in collecting material for this last work, which embod- 
ied the fruit of his ripe study, when he took the cold that 
shortened his life. We have just seen the publication of the 
third part of it announced: it is a grievous disappointment 
to those who were following him in it that he should not have 
been able to finish it. It is to be hoped that he left his ma- 
terial in such condition that it may be used in continuation 
of the work. Mr. Sharpe was a skilful draughtsman in pen 
and ink, and boasted of having been the first to introduce 
that method among English architects. He had however 
no skill in color, and this fact is doubtless to be connected 
with his dislike of the free use of color in medieval archi- 
tecture, and with his admiration for the architecture of the 
Cistercians, who prohibited it. During the last half-dozen 
years he had done great service to the younger architects of 
England by setting on foot the annual expediiions of the 
Architectural Association, which he guided through various 
interesting regions of France and England with equal success 
and profit, and of which the reports are probably more or 
less familiar to our readers through the English architectural 
journals. 





Tue controversies concerning the lost arms of the famous 
Venus of Milo will be renewed by the discovery which is 
announced of two arms within a few feet of the spot where 
the statue was found in 1820. Gen. Read, the American 
chargé @agaires at Athens, sends word that two arms have 
been found, of which ‘* the workmanship and the locality 
compel even the sceptical to admit the authenticity.’’ One 
of them ‘** holds a kind of disk or shield,’’? — a mirror, it has 
been suggested, as becomes the goddess. They will be sent 
to the Museum of the Louvre at Paris, where the statue is; 
and there is a fair probability that if they really belong to 
it their adaptation will make itself clear. The fact that the 





stafue was made of separate pieces of marble fitted together 
with dowels makes it perhaps more likely than it would other- 
wise be that the arms should have been detached without being 
greatly injured. Certain fragments, however, a hand and 
part of an arm which were found with the statue, had con- 
vinced some of the French archeologists that the godiless 
held the apple of Paris in her left hand, and that her right 
held her drapery, which has slipped down to her waist, —a 
conviction that must be given up if the new-found arms are 
authenticated. It would be a thing for artists to rejoice over 
if it should prove that the means really existed for the full 
restoration of the noblest of Greek Venuses; but the mere 
finding of these arms does not give any great promise, for 
even the fragments which were dug up beside her were enough 
to show that the remains of one or more other female figures 
had been buried with her. The material of the statue itself 
is likely to disclaim relationship with the arms of any other, 
being, it is said, a coralline marble peculiar in grain and 
color. Antiquaries have been disposed to identify it with 
the corallitic marble found in Asia and described by Pliny 
as resembling ivory in color and found only in small picces, 
—mensure non ultra bina cubita,—a fact which might 
account for the way in which the statue is built up. 





CHOICE AMONG ARCHITECTS. 


WE took occasion last week in speaking of the complaints 
that prevail of late in newspapers concerning bad buildings 
and bad architects, to argue that the people of the country 
were at fault in that they really did not desire good building. 
The question remains how much they want good architects, 
and how they show their desire for them. 

It might be expected that in a community which really 
eared to have as good architectural work as possible, the best 
architects would be most in demand, that the people would 
take pains to know how to distinguish good architects from bad 
or indifferent, that those who did their work most faithfully 
and capably would have the most to do, and that at least in 
the case of important works, most of all in government posi- 
tions, the greatest pains would be taken to select architects 
who had the best possible training and experience, and to 
take advantage of the indications that are given by a com- 
manding position in the profession. 

But how is it? Most public work, and private work of 
exceptional importance, is assigned in competitions. It 
sometimes happens that these competitions are limited toa 
selected few who are known or accepted as capable practi- 
tioners, but more commonly they are open to whoever will 
enter them. ‘The first thing is to get as many designs as 
possible from anybody who can be induced to offer one, it 
being assumed apparently that whoever offers a design is a 
capable person to carry it out. It would be a comparatively 
easy thing to get a good architect if that were the object, as 
one would suppose it might be, by simply selecting one whose 
standing was above criticism. ‘The aim, however, is to 
choose not an architect but a design, which is a difficult and 
delicate matter, and one which requires the same kind of 
training that it does to make one. Nevertheless any build- 
ing-committee considers itself amply capable of making this 
delicate choice, and all reasonably shrewd business men are 
thought fit for such committees. Architects are the only 
class of men who are habitually omitted as if incompetent 
to serve; and it is seldom, although it sometimes occurs, 
that any counsel is taken with them in deciding upon 
the designs that are offered. All the competitors must 
stand on the same footing, or else the competition is un- 
fair. Now though an architect of training can judge pretty 
well from a design of the capability of the maker of it, 
an ordinary committee cannot; and so it follows that the 
competent and the incompetent have an equal chance of 
taking the fancy of the committee by some lucky device. 
The thing works badly in two ways. On the one hand the 
committee is likely to be captivated by an impracticable plan, 
or by some happy hit of an incapable designer. On the 
other the architects know the weakness of committees, 
and cannot in the nature of things respect their judgment. 
If they are of the better kind they either abstain from the 
competition, or, regarding it as a lottery, are apt to send in 
designs studied with too little care; if they are unscrupulous 
they know how to win favor of the committees by tricks 
which have nothihg to do with the excellence of their work, 
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and to these profitable tricks their labor is given. The 
natural result is that competitions have by no means proved 
themselves efficient means for securing capable architects, 
and that the success of them in this respect seems to depend 
mainly on the judgment that is shown in choosing who shall 
take part in them. In other words, as they are managed, it 
is not to the competitions that whatever suacess is attained is 
to be ascribed, but to something else. As for the character 
of government appointments, it is enough to say that there 
are few instances in which such appointments have been given 
of late years to architects who held any distinguished posi- 
tion in their profession. The appointees have either been 
obscure men chosen for reasons of personal association, or 
young men whose position was yet to be attained, as if the 
care of the public buildings of the country were a charge 
which could be sufficiently well borne by any man of capaci- 
ty — which doubtless is the view that has been held by the 
appointers, — and not a duty of exceptional importance and 
difliculty, for which it was worth while to secure absolutely 
the best ability that could be commanded. 

All business men are given to bargaining; but if the 
importance of an architect’s function were generally recog- 
nized, it is hardly to be believed that we should see the 
constant effort that we do to beat down the established rate 
of fees. It may be said that this indicates rather want of 
faith in the individuals than want of knowledge of the 
exigencies of the profession ; but our point is the little care 
that men show to get the best that are to be had, and their 
readiness to take up with practitioners of a lower grade for 
the sake of paying a less fee than the recognized one —a 
thing that it is hardly possible that they would do if they 
really considered the duty to be performed a very important 
one. Though the maximum compensation assigned by usage 
for all an architect’s service is five per cent, or without 
superintendence three and a half per cent, it is extremely 
common for a client who would not hesitate to pay much 
more liberally for a visible addition to his building to grudge 
this three and a half per cent for all the skill and labor in 
designing that makes the building serviceable to him. So 
little does he appreciate this skill and labor that he is often 
willing to let a difference in charges of one per cent or one- 
half per cent of cost—a difference which he would think 
trivial in comparing the merits of two existing buildings if 
he were purchasing — determine his choice between archi- 
tects, without regard to the qualifications on which the 
whole success or failure of his building will depend. There 
could hardly be a more distinct disparagement of profes- 
sional standing and skill than in allowing this paltry and 
utterly irrelevant difference of fees to stand in the way of the 
consideration of the essential capability of the architects 
between whom a client makés his choice. We need not stop 
to inquire how much of this is due to the impression that an 
architect’s best attainments are really of very little conse- 
quence, and how much to the belief that any client is quite 
competent to judge, criticise, and amend his architect’s 
work. Both ideas are doubtless influential, and both are 
equally disparaging. 

Let us note one or two instances. In the case of the 
Rockford Court House an agreement was made with the 
architect that he should be paid a little more than one per 
cent on the cost of the building for all the architectural 
work except the superintendence, which was taken out of 
his hands. We have no means of knowing whether any such 
arrangement entered into the decision of the architects’ 
competition, nor does it signify. It appears sufficiently that 
the buildimg commissioners were satisfied with the choice 
of a plan that they liked, and a trivial saving of money in 
the architect’s commission, and thought the rest unworthy 
of consideration. Again, not long ago a scheme was set on 
foot for building a great music hall in Cincinnati. The 
scheme was a noble one, grander in scale than any of the 
kind that had been undertaken in the country; it deserved 
and needed the most careful study and the best professional 
ability that could be secured for it. Several architects were 
selected and invited to furnish designs for the hall, but the 
competition presently degenerated into an auction, and the 
work was intrusted to the architectural firm which offered to 
do it for the smallest fee, viz., for fifteen hundred dollars, or 
about one-half per cent On the lowest probable estimate of 
the cost. Itis not to our present purpose to speak of the 





disereditable and suicidal character of such a policy on the 
part of architects: its significance as a gauge of the commit- 
tee’s earnestness in trying to get the best professional aid is 
obvious. And now the Legislature of Indiana, in issuing 
orders for a competition or for an unlimited number of com- 
petitions for their new State House, have ordered that all 
the competing architects shall compete in the matter of fees 
as well as designs. 

It would be useless to enter into the many considerations 
that influence the distribution of private patronage. It is 
enough to remind our readers that much the greater part of 
the work is given to architects who work for very small fees, 
and give, as is natural, very little service in return, and 
who in capability and acquirement stand near the bottom of 
their profession. A yet more significant fact is that with 
a few notable exceptions, the architects who make the largest 
incomes are not, as is the case in the older professions, 
those who have the highest training and the best experience, 
who stand first among their professional brothers ; but those 


who do their work rapidly and cheaply and therefore with ° 


little study. This is discouraging enough to architects who 
wish to do as good work as possible, and who set due value 
on professional training. There is further discouragement 
in the discredit with which people are apt to meet the best 
professional advice when it is set before them. Architects 
and engineers are but too familiar with the obstinacy of 
clients who set up their own opinion, or uphold against them 
the advice of ** practical men,’’ that is, rule of thumb and 
guess-work, in cases where common experience is not to the 
point, and where theoretical training is the only guide. The 
citizens of Rockford are said to point to their disaster as a 
proof that ‘theoretical architects’”’ are of no use. The 
trouble at Rockford was that the architect was not theoretical 
enough, and that the contractor, who appears to have had 
every thing his own way, was too practical. It was the 
practical president of the Lake Shore Line who displaced the 
theoretical engineer of the Ashtabula bridge, and built it 
according to his own lights, so that in due time it tumbled 
into the river. And the clamor is still heard for completing 
the Washington Monument according to the advice of 
‘* practical builders,’’ after it has been condemned by the 
highest authority among the engineers of the army. 

The encouragement, then, which the public offers to 
technical proficiency among architects is slender. If the 
ranks of the profession offer a refuge for pretenders, if these 
pretenders prosper, and climb into high places which should 
be reserved for their betters, it is not to be wondered at. 
Mr. Emerson quotes in one of his essays the saying of a 
manufacturer concerning some objectionable iron, that * if 
there were cinders in the iron, it was because there were 
cinders in the pay; there was always good iron to be had.” 
We advise men and committees who have important build- 
ings in charge to take some special care that they secure a 
really well-trained and capable architect, to pay him properly, 
and to trust him, distrusting their own fancy for this or that 
taking project; and then to hold him to as strict account as 
they will. If it is true, as we have said more than once, 
that where there is no responsibility there is no security, it 
is equally true that there should be no responsibility where 
there is no authority. But it is worth while to consider care- 
fully on whom authority shall be conferred. 





STUDIES OF INTERIOR DECORATION. — 
x. 





CONCERNING FURNITURE. 


Tue conscious and professed application of principles to archi- 
tecture and to the concomitant arts of design has been the peculiar 
characteristic of the English people since the new reformation under 
the leadership of Pugin and Ruskin in the first half of the century, 
and more especially since the comparisons of the first international 
exhibition awoke the nation to a realization of its artistic inferiority. 
The excellence of truthfulness and sincerity was the dogma of the 
fruitful movement. This characteristic had its birth in the revival 
of Gothic architecture ; to a great extent it may be said to have 
caused that revival; but now that it has taken root in the artistic 
consciousness of the English people, it seems likely more or less 
directly to have a prevailing influence on all their better work, 
whether they use medieval or classic forms, or whether these forms 
are applied to architecture, furniture, wall-hangings, draperies, 
stuffs of all sbrts, pottery, needle-work, or carpets. a 

Following immediately upon this newly aroused sensitiveness as 
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to the essential relationships existing between constructive and deco- 
rative forms, between the processes of manufacture and their artistic 
results, has come some idea as to the value of color as an essential 
part of design. Color and form, it is discovered, belong together, 
and must be considered together. The subordinating of positive 
to neutral colors, the conventionalizing of natural forms, the avoid- 
ance of the imitation of shadows, flat decorations for flat surfaces, 
all these peculiarities of treatment are found to be necessary to 
the production of effects in art. 

In short, we have before our eyes the spectacle of a great people. 
who in our own time, finding themselves outstripped by their 
neighbors in the arts of decoration, and learning that to the highest 
success in these arts there is needed a certain basis of principle, 
have proceeded from this discovery with an energy born of a high 
sense of duty, have gradually unfolded one by one the secrets of 
art, and finally have taken their assured place side by side with 
the most inspired of modern nations. 

This advance has been exhibited in the designing and manufac- 
ture of furniture, as well as in all the other arts of industry. 

On the other hand, the styles of furniture belonging to the suc- 
cessive eras of the French Renaissance from the time of Philibert 
de l’Orme to the present day, which, by reason of their supreme 
taste, their luxury, and their infinite variety, have reigned and do 
still reign supreme in the dealers’ warehouses and in the modern 
drawing-room, betray no consciousness of the necessity of profess- 
ing principles of any sort. ) Such principles as they have are not 
moral forces affecting the whole form, but mechanical traditions 
belonging to the cabinet-makers’ shops aione. Among the French 
designers and manufacturers, it is not, as with the English, duty 
painfully learned and seriously followed, that conducts them to 
successful results, but a natural artistic aptitude or taste, kept 
from vagaries and vulgarity by traditions of good workmanship, 
and above all purified and corrected Jy that academic discipline 
which for nearly four centuries has rigidly confined the abounding 
genius and invention of France to expression in classic types alone. 
Into whatever extravagance of line the era of Louis Quinze (the 
Rococo) may have led the French designers, they could never be 
vulgar. Even the wild undulation of surface, such as is seen in 
some old bureaus and cabinets, which in the hands of Flemish 
cabinet-makers, or in England in the time of George I. and II., 
were simply barbarous, seemed, under the correction of scholastic 
restraint in France, to be merely a sort of joyful exuberance which 
we may regard as a curiosity of genius. 

The best qualities of modern English furniture are therefore 
to be attributed to a conscientious regard for principles; those of 
French furniture, to an enormous fertility of invention restrained 
by the discipline of the schools. 

The increase of wealth and the ostentation of it at home and 
abroad, have created a very great demand for fine furniture, which 
the trade has been prompt to meet with all the cheap devices of 
imitation. Hitherto France has supplied the models almost exclu- 
sively. Machine-work, glue, veneering, French polish, infinite 
reduplications have been the servants of this ministration ; and 
the result has of course been that show of tawdry splendor, that 
effervescence of ‘‘ shaping,’’ twisting and vulgar carving, against 
which the late moral crusade has struggled with a flattering 
promise of success. In this process of popularizing fine furniture, 
the models which have inspired the familiar forms such as we see 
in the barbarous bedsteads and the ‘‘ parlor suits” of the period, 
have been infinitely travestied, caricatured, and vulgarized, until 
their original good qualities have become well-nigh overlaid with 
the work of coarse pretence. 

The natural result of the license of the Cavaliers was the narrow 
formalism and rigidity of the Roundheads. So the vulgar exorbi- 
tance of the modern cabinet-makers has been followed by an 
application somewhat too severe of the principles of truth of con- 
struction; and, as we have had occasion to observe, a limitation of 
invention to a certain range of forms and details in the Neo-Gothic 
or ** Eastlake style,’’ the motifs for which have been taken from 
the furniture-accessories of some illuminated missals, from a few 
mouldering chests in the muniment-rooms of cathedrals, and from 
certain ancient chairs and tables of rustic workmanship which 
have somehow been preserved for us through the vicissitudes of 
time and chance. From its incapacity of various expression, this 
new development of forms is now evidently exhausting itself. In- 
deed, it has already been delivered up to the Philistines, and the 
style, although born and baptized in honesty, now often exhibits 
shams as flagrant as any which debased the styles which it under- 
takes to supplant. Thus a tenon passing through a mortise-hole 
and pinned on the other side with a practicable peg is one of the 
accepted traits of moral cabinet-work; but when we see this end of 
a tenon with its peg all glued on separately as a show, the hypoc- 
risy tempts one to turn back to the old régime with the feeling 
that there at least we are not so likely to be betrayed. 

It is therefore with a certain sense of relief that we behold 
accompanying the revival of the English architecture of the seven- 
teenth century (the Stuart period), and of the beginning of the 
eighteenth century (that of Queen Anne), a corresponding revival 
of the forms of furniture which were peculiar to those epochs. 
The characteristics of this furniture were freedom of outline, classic 
orders treated without subservience to rules of proportion, small 








mouldings often highly enriched, baluster-posts with the central 
member frequently swollen to huge proportions, twisted legs, 
mimic balustrades, broken entablatures, square and interlacing 
panels, round drops and finials, and the arabesques and caryatic 
grotesques inherited from the Elizabethan period. The chairs 
allow such curves in their legs and arms as are essential to grace 
and comfort; they are light or heavy as circumstances may require. 
Most of these characteristics are welcome contributions to our 
resources of design, and if used with discretion are not inconsis- 
tent with the essential requisites of constructive truth. They 
permit a greater play of imagination without necessary offence of 
extravagance, and are amenable to'every sound principle of design 
without loss of any desirable peculiarity of expression. 

This is all that can be required by the interests of art in any fur- 
niture. Furniture is not to be treated with the same reserve and 
the same self-denial as architecture. Neither, on the other hand, 
will the refinement and knowledge of the present day admit the 
grotesque conceits and rude license of form which characterized 
the dressers, chimney-pieces, and screens of Crewe Hall, Kenil- 
worth or Raglan Castle, Speke Hall in Lancashire, Haddon Hall 
in Derbyshire, and other buildings of the English Renaissance. 

It cannot be too often repeated, not only as regards furniture, 
but as regards architecture itself, that we are not to consider 
sound principles of design as confined to any particular style. We 
must distrust exclusions, for we are by inheritance eclectic, and 
there is something sound, good, and applicable for use in the work 
of every era. Neither are we to disturb ourselves lest we com- 
mit an anachronism in any design. In this respect we have out- 
grown the dogmas that cramped our fathers. The virtue of the 
designer, whatever motifs he chooses, even in allowing Gothic and 
classic in the same composition, is so to combine them that they 
shall not be incongruous, and so select and treat them that they 
shall not be extravagant. It is beneath the dignity of an artist to 
hold himself subservient to a fashion inaugurated and maintained 
simply for the sake of change. The style in which the designer 
should choose to work should be controlled by the conditions of 
his problem alone. ‘The furniture of a room is an essential part 
of its completion for use; and all the styles of all the past ages are 
equally ready to yield their suggestions to him, and aid his inven- 
tion in obtaining the expression of perfect fitness. 

Thus the chimney-piece and sideboard in Plate VII. were com- 
posed, not with the object of faithfully interpreting a certain 
style, but te meet certain especial conditions of structure and situ- 
ation, as heretofore described, with such motifs and details of 
design as seemed most capable of meeting the immediate emer- 
gency. The composition is certainly not correct as a reproduction 
of the work of‘any one era; but it may suggest to the intelligent 
mind how precedents may be unconsciously borrowed from various 
works of four centuries,— medizval and Renaissance, English and 
French, and even from Japan, so as to do fair service together in 
the expression of an architectural idea of the nineteenth. 

In Plate VIII. we give a sketch of a cabinet of late French six- 
teenth-century work in the Kensington Museum, beautifully com- 
posed and executed, and sumptuously enriched with delicately 
studied architectural details of the period. Side by side we pre- 
sent a faithful translation of it into modern English Gothic, pre- 
serving the: same dimensions, the same distribution of parts, and 
the same degree of richness. This parailel may serve to show 
among other things, that, with the resources of design at the com- 
mand of the modern architect, the same idea is capable of very 
various expressions; that the choice of style is not merely a whim 
of fashion, but a privilege to be cherished for the sake of the 
grateful enlargement it offers to the language of art; that to 
exclude the Renaissance expression on the one hand, or the Gothic 
expression on the other, would be a gratuitous surrender of our 
heritage, not required by any principle or dogma of art deserving 
to be recognized by the designer. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HOUSE FOR I. I. DEWEY, QUECHEE, VT. STEPHEN C. EARLE, 
ARCHITECT. 


(9 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass.) 


Tuts house is built upon a broad, level plateau or natural ter- 
race about one hundred feet above the Quechee River, and within 
a few rods of the Quechee Gulf, a very picturesque chasm of 
some note. The building is of wood, of an unusual mode of con- 
struction. The walls, partitions, and floors are made solid by 
continuously spiking boards together, making a very stiff and 
warm building, and one much less susceptible to atmospheric 
changes than those made in the ordinary way. It is also thought 
to be nearly fire-proof and quite rat-proof, there being no flues or 
spaces in the walls, floors, and partitions, to assist in spreading 
flames or to harbor vermin. It has the further advantage of 
deadening sound quite as well as the ordinary methods employed 
for that purpose. Native hard woods have been used throughout 
in the finish, that of the hall being black walnut, parlors cherry, 
sitting-room birch, dining-room oak, and second story ash. Hard 
wood floors of simple designs have also been laid in the hall and 
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living-rooms. The house has all the conveniences of the best city 
dwellings, including excellent aqueduct water, gas, elevator, and 
steam-heating. The arrangement of the latter was specially 
planned by the proprietor. There is no fire in the house, but the 
steam is carried in underground pipes from the mill about five 
hundred feet distant, under a pressure of sixty pounds per square 
inch ; but by means of a regulator it is circulated in the house at 
a low pressure of from one to five pounds as may be desired. 


DESIGN FOR A CHURCH AT NORTITAMPTON, MASS. MR. E. T. 
POTTER, ARCHITECT. 
(Newport, R.L.) 


This design was submitted in close competition some months 
ago. It was proposed to build it of undressed stone, with brick 
belts, quoins, etc. 

MUSEE A GRENOBLE, NEAR PARIS, FRANCE. M. CH. QUESTEL, 
ARCHITECT. 

We reproduce this design from an etching in the Encyclopédie 

d’ Architecture. 


STUDIES OF INTERIOR DECORATION. PLATE VIII. 


See the article above. 


IRON-WORK, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


Tue smith’s art may be traced back to prehistoric times, and 
was always deemed of the greatest importance ; so much so that 
conquerors were wont to remove these artisans from vanquished 
nations, to prevent the forging of swords and spears. 

Homer tells us that in the games instituted in honor of Patro- 
clus, Achilles proposed a ball of iron as one of the prizes to be 
contended for. lLerodotus mentions a saucer of iron, very curi- 
ously inlaid, that was presented by a king of Lydia to the Del- 
phic Oracle; and adds that ‘it is of surprising workmanship, 
and as worthy of observation as any of the offerings preserved at 
Delphi.’’ Few specimens of iron-work have been met with among 
the remains of Egypt: this by some has been attributed to the 
nitrous nature of the soil, which causes rapid corrosion. It would 
appear from several objects found among the ruins of Nineveh 
by Mr. Layard, that the Assyrians were accustomed to overlay 
iron with bronze when they wished to give their works greater 
grace and beauty, being unable or unwilling to give pleasing and 
elegant forms to iron alone. But it was the Middle Ages, that 
— of wonderful activity and gradual shaping of the states of 
Surope, that gave an impetus to the work of the smith, carrying 
his art to an eminence that it had never attained before and which 
has never since been reached. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, when cathedrals and min- 
sters were beginning to rear their lofty choirs above their humble 
surroundings, the Church, ever the patroness of the arts, called in 
the aid of the smith to assist in the decoration of her sanctuaries. 
Then metal-work was rapidly developed, and it soon reached great 
refinement of style and execution. To these centuries belong the 
best works in wrought metal. Then the smith’s art was a noble 
one, and with full freedom in design and wealth of imagination, 
he forged such works as decorate the doors of the great cathe- 
drals. His screens, grills, canopies, hinges, etc., were perfectly 
adapted to their purpose ; their very quaintness and the angular- 
ity of their curves show that they were beaten into shape around 
the beak of an anvil, and were left with all the marks and inden- 
tations of the workman’s hammer. Unfortunately, when this 
high position had been attained, the attempt was made to overlay 
the simple design with architectural forms, instead of leaving it 
with the bold simplicity which had marked its development. To 
do this, the smith’s work had to be overlaid and partly hidden by 
casting the figures and ornamentation. From that time the decline 
was rapid. ‘The anvil and hammer gradually fell into disuse, and 
were supplanted by the crucible and ladle. 

Ancient Gothic iron-work, unless in the form of locks, hinges, 
or such small matters, is extremely rare. Few classes of old 
architectural decoration have suffered more severely; and consid- 
ering the beauty of the remaining examples, the loss is to be 
deplored. In the Norman period the iron bands and hinges were 
extremely simple; generally variations of the straight bar across 
the door, with a second bar bent into the form of a horse-shoe 
on the hanging side. This, when securely bolted, gave the door 
great strength and solidity. How readily we recall the light grills, 
or the wondrous strength and delicacy combined in the hinges of 
the decorated period; the graceful forms and lightness of chande- 
liers and coronas ornamented with hammered leaves! 

The observing traveller will pause to examine the hinges of 
Notre Dame at Paris, the well of Quintin Matsys at Antwerp, the 
gates of Luneburg Town Iall, St. Ursula at Cologne, the screens 
around the tombs of Queen Eleanor and Henry V., and many 
other examples of the application of true principles and taste to 
the manipulation of this material. Mechlin contains some curious 
iron-work in hinges, locks, knockers, etc., some of them of Span- 
ish origin; their scroll work, pyramidal points, and other features, 
reminding one strongly of Elizabethan work. 








In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the city of Nuremberg 
became the great centre of literature and the arts. ‘The trade of 
the East passed through Venice to Nuremberg, and thence to the 
West of Europe, along with her own productions in iron, brass, 
and precious metals. The spirit of the citizens was in advance of 
the age, and rapidly developed the production of books, musical 
instruments, household furniture, earthenware, hand embroidery, 
and art metal-work. 

“ Niirnberg’s Band 
Gelit durch alle Land,” 

was then their proud and popular proverb, and the multitude and 
variety of their manufactures warranted them in claiming their 
ore-eminence. The metal-work wrought in this city is justly cele- 
brated for the beauty of its design, and the care and patience 
bestowed upon it. The Schéne Brunnen, erected between 1355 
and 1361 by Schonhofer, is a remarkable specimen ; and there yet 
remain many other productions by the same master, who, like 
other craftsmen of his time, worked in stone or metal, and with 
equal success. About two centuries after the completion of the 
Schéne Brunnen it was surrounded by a high railing wrought by 
Paul Kohn, who invented a device which greatly pleased the citi- 
zens of Nuremberg. In the transverse bars he inserted loose iron 
rings, a treatment which could only be adopted in welded metal, 
and which was unanimously declared to be the sign of Nuremberg 
workmanship. Peter Vischér, who with his five sons wrought 
the shrine >f St. Sebald, was so greatly esteemed that whenever a 
prince or potentate came to Nuremberg he seldom left without 
visiting his foundery. His great work, the shrine of St. Sebald, 
still stands in all,its beauty in the church dedicated to that saint. 
The architectural portion of this shrine, which is of bronze, dis- 
plays the characteristics of Renaissance art ingrafted upon medi- 
zval forms by the subtle skill of the workman, who seems to have 
been deeply imbued with the spirit of Italian design; the latter 
school being apparent throughout the entire composition. Thir- 
teen years were spent by Vischer in its execution, for which he 
received seven hundred and seventy florins, a poor recompense for 
so much skill and labor. He has himself reeorded in an inscrip- 
tion on the shrine that ‘‘he completed it for the praise of God 
Almighty alone and the honor of St, Sebald, Prince of Heaven, 
by the aid of pious persons, paid by their voluntary contributions. ’’ 
At the western end is a small statue of Vischer himself in work- 
man’s dress, with chisels in his hands, standing ‘ unaffectedly 
forth as a true, honest laborer, appealing only to such sympathies 
as are justly due to one who labored so loviagly and so well.” 

Favorite subjects for ornamentation among the smiths of the 
Gothic period and also during the Renaissance were locks, which 
exhibit great diversity of form and delicacy in execution. Modern 
locks need no ornamentation, for there is no opportunity to dis- 
play work of that description save on the face, which is narrow 
and comes where ornamentation is not looked for, and where it 
would be out of place. Much attention is, however, given to the 
design of kuobs and escutcheons, which are frequently of bronze 
and covered with scrolls, basket-work, heads, and other devices. 
But though costly, they lack the spirit of medieval work. We 
feel that they are machine made, and that there are hundreds of 
the same pattern. They are marked by a degree of nicety, an 
exactitude and a precision in the lay-out of the pattern, without 
the little variations that are incidental to hand-work. Whatever 
we have gained in the manufacture of our lock furniture, we are 
infinitely below the standard of the old metal-workers in giving 
expression to these details of our dwellings. In those days the 
lock was not mortised into the door as we now insert it, but was 
made so as to display a broad and elaborately wrought plate 
enriched with coronets, fleur-de-lis, and quaint animals twisted 
into almost inconceivable forms; often plain, with tracery formed 
of thin plates of metal, pierced and applied one above another 
until the desired effect was obtained, sometimes covering the 
whole surface with a wild exuberance of detail, particularly in the 
Renaissance, where wreaths of flowers, acorns, and oak-leaves 
intertwine and hide the lock-plate, forming a background for 
masks and heads in high relief, designed and hammered out of 
steel with patience and a regard to the effect of the minutest 
detail. The men who executed works of this kind were above the 
average craftsmen ; they were in fact art-workmen on a par with 
men like Grinling Gibbons, whose wood-carvings delight the eyes 
of all who behold them. Keys were made no less attractive, for 
their handles were usually enriched with tracery, and the wards 
were formed into pleasing devices. 

The locksmiths retained their skill and freedom in design to a 
much later period than the other smiths, and even at the present 
day we find among them men who are able to execute good works 
with the hammer. Viollet-le-Duc thus speaks of the present state 
of the locksmith’s art: ‘*The locksmiths in the country have 
kept up the use of the forge; and the forge is the whole of iron- 
work. In the large towns, on the other hand, they have been 
taken with a rage for casting and founding, and workmen on 
buildings have become unaccustomed to the minute work of the 
forge. They are no longer any thing but adjusters.”’ 

The smiths were united in guilds which fostered a love for art, 
and assisted each individual member when necessity required it. 
Unlike the modern trade-unions, their aim was to elevate and raise 
the workman toa higher standard of excellence; and hence they de- 
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veloped a spirit of honest rivalry and esprit de corps lacking at the 
presentday. Thus we find Adam Kraft in his old age accustomed 
to rely on the assistance of his brethren Peter Vischer and Sebas- 
tian Cindenast, a coppersmith, to aid him both in the design and 
execution of his works. If these records were wanting, the simi- 
larity of works executed at the same period of time, in widely 
separated districts, would point to this interchange of ideas. M. 
Daly, in his Revue Générale de l’ Architecture, mentions a grating 
in the Church of St. Germer, in the Départment de I’ Oise, and a 
siinilar one in the Cathedral of Strasbourg, both of the forms 
adopted in the twelfth century, as proofs of this assertion. The 
construction of these gratings is very simple, —upright bars of 
iron filled in with thin metal in the form of volutes, constantly 
repeated, the ends flattened out into an imitation of the palm- 
branch, the whole being securely fastened together with pins and 
ornamental bands. 

In England the Company of the Smiths or Blacksmiths was 
incorporated in the twenticth year of Queen Elizabeth’s reign; 
and as far down as the reign of Queen Anne and the Georges we 
find good examples of wrought-iron work, as represented in gates, 
grills, and other details of utility and ornament. 

The early colonists in America, appreciating the work of the 
smith, brought to this country many specimens of his skill ; and 
at the present day we sometimes meet: with a tall gate with all the 
peculiarities of the times of Queen Anne and the Jacobite. A gate 
of this description, once owned by Abraham Redwood, after fre- 
quent narrow escapes from the melting-pot, has at last found its 
proper place as the north entrance to the Redwood Library, at 
Newport, R.f., and lends to that venerable edifice an additional 
dignity. 

Having now briefly glanced at iron-work and its enrichments, it 
becomes a question how far we have availed ourselves of the many 
advantages it offers. The smiths of the Middle Ages had a limited 
field for the exercise of their skill: with the exception of a few 
large works such as fléches and the tracery of spires, their efforts 
were confined to the forging and enrichment of minor details. 
Within the last fifty years a new system of construction has sprung 
up, particularly in this country, i.e., the erection of whole blocks 
of city buildings entirely of iron, a material well\adapted to the 
purpose, and in skilful hands calculated to insure the great desid- 
erata of lightness, strength, and beauty. The heavier portions 
of these buildings, with the exception of beams, girders, and some 
other details, are, and probably ever will be, of cast iron, which 
seems most suitable for this purpose. It is, however, a source of 
regret that the spirit of design has not kept pace with the rapidly 
increasing use of this material. We sce at intervals a building 
constructed of iron, in which some attempt has been made to 
secure a true rendering of the parts by honestly avowing the 
material employed. Such a building is an oasis in a desert of 
long rows of Ionic and Corinthian columns, — order piled on order 
and proportioned after the rules of classic art, or rather as that 
art has been translated by Palladio and Vignola. 

We pass a city store of five stories, each a separate order, mod- 
elled with scrupulous care after the rules laid down by the authors 
of the Renaissance. From a distance its proportions and apparent 
solidity please us: by chance we strike a column with our cane, and 
it gives the sonorous ring of metal. It is hollow: iron does not 
need to be solid, and the metal has been saved; but our sense of 
the fitness of things is jarred, and the building at once loses in our 
eyes its claim to stability and truth. This might be remedied. 
Why not design an iron building so that every part shall speak of 
its function and material? Let a pier say that it is of iron and 
hollow, that it is fastened to its lintel with bolts and screws, and 
make the latter aid in giving emphasis to the whole. The hammer 
and anvil might well be revived to fashion many of its details, and 
the use of sheet-metal festoons, wreaths, and masks would become 
a thing of the past. Iron requires painting to prevent corrosion; 
that is no sham; but in this effort to preserve the material, there 
is no reason why we should imitate the veining of marble, or sand 
it to deceive us with the belief that it is stone. 

A writer in the Westminster Review, in describing this false use 
of iron, says the result is ‘‘ therefore to exhibit iron in the light of 
a decidedly inferior material for ornamental purposes; and yet the 
slightest consideration of the innate qualities of iron and the vast 
variety of ornamental purposes to which it is constantly applied, 
from grand and massive interstitial gates and screens to the lace- 
like transparent brooches and ear-rings of the bijouterie of Berlin, 
must render obvious the real superiority and vastly extended 
powers of this material for purposes of ornament.’’ 

The argument constantly advanced by metal-workers that people 
cannot afford to pay for ornamental stone-work, and therefore 
must have the same amount of decoration in a cheaper material, is 
the enunciation of a principle far too prevalent at the present day 
and which does great injury to true architecture, by placing every 
thing on the ground of great show for little money. If this prin- 
ciple were to be followed out, the architect might soon descend to 
the position assigned him by Prof. Huxley, and devote his time to 
desiguing wreaths and capitals, which being cast ad libitum might 
be scattered through the land and adapted to all descriptions of 
buildings. 

The last twenty years have seen in Europe a great improvement 





in metal-work, which has to a certain extent been revived in the 
restoration of cathedrals and other medizval buildings, and the 
growing desire for a better and truer spirit in architectural design. 
The architects in this country in their turn have felt the great 
need of a better state of things, and in many cases have set to 
work manfully to insure it. G. C. M., Jun. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE THOMAS GARDEN CONCERT MALL. —NEW CUURCHES. — THE 
TRINITY CHURCH REREDOS. 
New York. 

Tue Thomas Garden Concert Company (limited) offers the 
latest novelty in the line of proposed buildings. To cover a whole 
New York block with a single building is a great scheme: yet this 
is what Mr. Alfred IH. Thorp, the architect of the new palace, pro- 
noses to do. The old Hippodrome at Twenty-sixth Street and 

fadison Avenue, opposite the Union League Club Ilouse, and 
touching upon the north-east angle of Madison Square, is to be 
torn away; and in its stead an iron and glass structure including 
on the first floor over a hundred little shops in the manner of a 
bazaar, on the floors above a great garden 200 feet square and about 
90 feet high, a concert-hall or parquette, and three balconies, restau- 
rants, smaller hall for cabinet music and piano recitals, alcoves 
within and without, promenades, and all at a cost of not more than 
$500,000. The shop story or ground floor, arcade is to be 23 feet 
in the clear. For eight feet from the floor, the partitions between * 
the shops will be of cement blocks built from column to column; 
above this to a height of 13 feet, ribbed glass partitions will be 
continued, and a glass ceiling will be placed over each shop. This 
will leave a clear air space for lighting and ventilation of eight or 
ten feet up to the floor of the garden and auditorium above. In 
the aisles of the concert room glass tiles will be laid ‘transmitting 
a light vid the great dome light above. In these several ways 
Mr. Thorp is convinced that the arcade shops will have abundant 
light and air. The design provides for the smallest amount of 
added decoration: what grace can be secured by massing and the 
arrangement of parts will be aimed at, but no money is to be spent 
in beautifying the structure. Sketch plans have been prepared, 
to give the public some idea of what may be expected, and with 
these the commissioners of the company are busy getting subscrip- 
tions. They profess entire satisfaction at the progress already 
made, and ultimately hope to throw open the doors to the 10,000 
persons it is to accommodate. At present the whole plan is in too 
incipient a state to give any very definite information. 

The two most important churches at present going up here are 
the Roman Catholic churches of St. Paul at Ninth Avenue and 
Fifty-ninth Street, and that of St. Francis Xavier on Sixteenth 
Street between Fiith and Sixth Avenues. Both are of the nature 
of enlargements, to take the place of present structures found to be 
too small for the accommodation of growing congregations. St. 
Paul’s is by a Newark architect and is well advanced, and will 
when completed stand next to the cathedral in point of size. The 
new church of St. Francis Xavier will stand next the present 
structure, where, it will be remembered, the fatal panic rush 
occurred several months ago. Mr. Keely of Brooklyn is the 
designer. The position occupied requires merely a dressed front, 
the sides being hidden by adjoining houses. The complete struc- 
ture will cost alone $206,000, but during the present year work will 
not be carried beyond the foundations. 

The Jauncey Court work is assuming form, and the two archi- 
tects promise to put up a couple of attractive structures, views of 
which I hope to provide shortly. 

The choicest new thing, architecturally, we have now is the 
Trinity reredos, over which Mr. Withers is exercising a most 
careful supervision. He is sure that nothing finer in stone-carving 
can be shown in medieval work, while the bas-relief work is most 
exquisitely modelled. The undercutting on the foliage work, and 
the clean style of the crockets, pinnacles, ball-flowers, angles, and 
other details is especially noticeable. The statuettes have not yet 
been placed in position, nor will they be until the renovation of the 
interior of the old Trinity has been completed. The stucco-work of 
the nave and aisle vaulting will be cleaned, and the whole interior 
of the chancel has been decorated in polychrome, emphasizing the 
wall panels. The floor of the chancel is to be laid in tile, and the 
choir stalls are said to be most richly and carefully designed speci- 
mens of artistic wood-work. In a few days the work will be 
thrown open for private view tg a number of invited guests. 





THE ROCKFORD COURT HOUSE. 
CHICAGO, June 2, 


Srnce the rendition of the verdict of the coroner’s jury, nothing 
definite has been done in relation to the ruined Court Llouse. No 
attempt has been made to prosecute Mr. Gay or any one else con- 
cerned. There is a general expression of sympathy for Mr. Gay 
both here and in Rockford, due to the prevailing opinion that he 
has been made the scapegoat for others who are more criminally 
responsible for the disaster. 

On Monday last, the Board of Supervisors of Winnebago County 
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held a special meeting to consider what should be done. Mr. 
Duncan Ferguson, president of the Board, who is also chairman 
of the building-committee, and mayor of Rockford, opened the 
proceedings with an explanatory address. The building-commit- 
tee met on the same day. Mr. Gay, the architect, and Mr. Rich- 
ardson, the contractor, both appeared before it. On the following 
day, the building-committee presented to the full Board a commu- 
nication from Mr. Gay, to the effect that he offered to superintend 
the building until completion, devoting half his time to it, for the 
sum of $1,509 in addition to the fees already agreed upon, and to 
make all necessary additional drawings for proposed modifications 
without expense. Ile also proposed to associate with himself some 
architect of high standing who might be acceptable to the Board, 
as consulting architect. 

The proposition was rejected, and it was determined to procure 
plans (from whom not mentioned) of modifications in the struc- 
ture, and appoint three architects, two from Winnebago County, 
and one from without. The Board then adjourned to meet Tues- 
day, June 5. It is understood that Mr. Gay is preparing modi- 
fied plans to Submit at that time. To-day, in a communication to 
the Chicago Tribune, he makes an appeal to the public for simple 
justice and a fair hearing. 





TRAPS. 
CHICAGO, May 4, 1877. 
Eprtorn American ARrcnirtect. 

Dear Sir, —A correspondent of 
yours inquires for a trap that can- 
not be ** siphoned out.’’ The ordi- 
nary § trap will prevent this if 
made as shown in the accompany- 
ing sketch, the middle part marked 
B being made much larger in diam- 
eter than the other parts. The 
reason for this will be apparent on 
inspection, and need not be dwelt 
on. 

I cannot agree with the statement 
that ventilation of waste-pipes will B 
not prevent siphoning out. If the 
ventilating pipes are properly placed, 
as indicated by the dotted lines, si- 
phoning out need not be feared if 
they are, as they should be, the full 
size of the waste-pipes. 

Respectfully, 
James R, WILLETT. 


























CORRECTION. 


Epitor AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 

In your number of May 26, in a description of ‘the illustra- 
tions,’’ it is stated that the design of Messrs. Roberts and Taylor 
for a receiving-vault for Mount Pleasant Cemetery at Newark was 
‘*remodelled and erected at a cost of $2,680.” This is incor- 
rect. The receiving-vault was competed for by several architects; 
the design of Messrs. Roberts and Taylor was with others rejected 
by the committee; and that of Mr. Jonathan O. Nichols adopted, 
aud was erected by him at a cost of $1,775. 

TRUTH AND JUSTICE. 





MR. GAY IN HIS OWN DEFENCE. 


CHICAGO, June 1. 
To the Editor of the Chicago Tribune : — 

As Lam the architect who drew the plans of the Rockford Court 
House, I wish to make the following statement. When public 
excitement runs high over a calamity such as happened at. this build- 
ing, it is almost useless to ask for a calm and fair view, and the press 
too often increases the furor for the sake of the sensation. I asked 
the public once before to stay judgment on the disaster until an 
examination of the cause could be had. Such an examination has 
been held, and the coroner’s jury unjustly threw the blame on me. 
1 want to discuss the facts as briefly as possible, and explain the 
causes that led to this partisan verdict. I drew the plans fora certain 
sum, and was not employed to superintend at all. A local superin- 
tendent, Mr. Latham, and a building-committee took charge of the 
actual work. I went-to Rockford, when called, to estimate the 
amount of work executed, in order that the contractor, Mr. Richard- 
son, might draw his pay pro rata. Except an exceedingly short 
inspection from time to time, therefore, I never knew how the work 
was done, and could only judge from external appearance. Such a 
structure requires the daily attendance of a supervising expert. 
Infinite details arise demanding care and judgment, and the con- 
tractor must be watched constantly, to see that he does actually com- 
ply with the plans and specifications. The only blame I now attach 
to myself is that of allowing the lives of workmen and my character 
as an architect to be intrusted to the tender mercy of persons who, 
doubtless honest, might be, and as actually proved in this case were, 
entirely incompetent to supervise and carry out my plans. Work of 
this character cannot be intrusted to many. There should be one 
competent and responsible head. 

The four sides of the central pavilion were of stone and brick, and 
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barely twenty feet high; and the two inner corners rested on columns 
of iron, and these columns rested on brick walls widened into piers. 
This wall or succession of piers gave way, and the pavilion fell 
inward, carrying all before it. The exterior walls are perfect and 
solid. The real important question therefore hinges simply on the 
sufficiency of these piers, They were figured on the plans as two feet 
ten and five-eighths inches wide, with bearing-stones and iron plates on 
top for the iron columns, and bond-stones throughout the piers from 
bottom to top. These piers were reduced in width by the contractor 
six inches, and also further reduced by the contractor by cutting into 
them about six inches to form a skewback forthe vault arches ; that 
is, twelve inches, or more than one-third of the strength of the pier 
as planned, did not exist. Particular specifications accompanied the 
plans for this work, calling for the hardest-burned brick well soaked 
with water; and these bricks should be laid in the most careful and 
particular manner. Many of the bricks used were so soft that they 
can be easily cut like chalk, and were only sprinkled, not thoroughly 
soaked. This was very important, as these soft bricks are peculiarly 
porous and absorb a great deal of water. The mortar was a pretty 
fair quality, but most miserably laid, the joints being from three- 
fourths to one and one-fourth inches thick by actual measurement, 
and the bed-joints very irregular. The interior of the walls and piers 
contained bats and very soft brick, sufficient to condemn the piers for 
ordinary purposes. Fair specimens of the brick with mortar adher- 
ing can be seen at Mortimer & Tappen’s office, 95 Washington Street. 
I examined a few brick before the work began, and passed upon some 
as hard-burned and sufficient, and condemned others. This I did 
with the local superintendent, but of course I could not decide gener- 
ally during the progress of the work, not being there nor called there, 

I never examined the walls to any extent, and was not called to do 
so. Much of the defective part was entirely invisible when finished ; 
errors in it could only be determined by a daily and hourly super- 
vision. It was the business of the local superintendent to make this 
daily and constant examination, and insist upon the contractor com- 
plying with the plans and specifications. I could not do so. I only 
saw the work at all at intervals of from two weeks to three months, 
and then was only there for a few hours. 

The specifications called for bond-stones to be laid throughout all 
interior walls wherever necessary, and there should have been from 
seventy-five to one hundred of them. I cannot now find one. There 
should have been many bearing-stones also; there are less than a 
dozen, all told. The heavy work overhead which fell, and was built 
within the last three months, I never saw at all. Mr. Richardson 
built this much heavier, for some reason, and not in accordance with 
my directions. This extra and useless weight contributed doubtless 
largely to the crushing of the wall. To sum up, then, the support 
I had provided was cut down over one-third, and built of wretched 
brick in a poor way, without any bond-stones, and loaded beyond my 
intention. 

Each one of these allegations is an absolute fact, and cannot be 
denied, and the short-hand report of the evidence shows it. Is it any 
wonder that it gave way ? 

If it had been built right, would it have stood the strain? Every 
expert who testified before the coroner’s jury swore that if the sup- 
port had been well built, of full size, and of good materials, it would 
have endured a great deal more, and this testimony also can be found 
in the short-hand report; and any person interested can easily calcu- 
late how much a good brick wall nearly three feet thick, as I had 
provided, will bear. Mr. Boyington has mentioned brick piers in 
Chicago carrying weights many times in excess of tliat imposed on 
the Rockford piers. What I now say is simply incontrovertible, and, 
rejecting many unimportant matters, relieves me entirely from the 
blame in the minds of all fair men. 

Yet the Rockford verdict places most of the fault upon me, and a 
great cry went up there and elsewhere to indict me for manslaughter. 
Whence does this manifest unfairness arise? I will briefly explain 
that also. Mr. Richardson,the contractor, is an exceedingly able man, 
an active politician, and exerts influence all over the country. He 
resides at Springfield, the political centre of the State, is the con- 
tractor for the Illinois State House, Indiana State Prison, etc.; and 
his power and influence compared to mine are as a thousand to one, 
He was on the building at the time of the accident, and displayed 
consummate coolness and self-possession then and thereafter. At 
Rockford he has a powerful party of friends, relatives, and financial 
backers, who are interested in his success, and cannot let him fail. 
Within an hour or so after the casualty he had the coroner's jury 
organized, and every thing possible done to shield himself from the 
consequences legal and financial. From the outset the papers not 
unnaturally made me the cause, and the Chicago Trilune in par- 
ticular seemed open only to statements favorable to Richardson and 
prejudicial to me. The Tribune even sneered at a brief note I 
sent requesting a suspension of public opinion till examination. 
When the hearing before the jury began, I soon found I was pre- 
judged, and that Richardson was all-powerful. If the county bore 
the probable damages he would be relieved; but this, of course, im- 
plied crushing me, and nothing has been left undone to bring this 
about. The outside pressure on this jury was simply terrible, and 
the fair men on it were unable to resist it. A much more severe 
verdict was drawn up, which was modified to the mild one (?) sent to 
the public. Butterworth, their chief spokesman, exhibited the great- 
est partisan indecency, and actually insulted Messrs. Bauer, Boying- 
ton, and others, by asking if they were paid to come out there to clear 
Gay. Again it was said, when testimony favorable to me was intro- 
duced, ‘‘ We want no more of this sort of testimony. We want to 
know who killed these eight men. We want evidence that these 
plans are defective.’’ And again, ‘‘ These experts from Chicago have 
sworn to a pack of lies.’’ Now, every architect who testified before 
that jury is my business rival,—men whose interests are absolutely 
opposed to mine, and I have had competition with some of them 
almost bitter. Outside of their unquestioned integrity, they have no 
interest to falsify forme. Their almost unanimous conclusion that 
the walls and piers were sufficient if correctly built should have been 
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conclusive with that jury, and is to-day outside of it, in the mind of 
every fair and unprejudiced man. Yet the jury disregarding all the 
evidence, the sworn opinions of Messrs. Boyington, Bauer, Willett, 
Cleveland, Bauman, Tapper, Gen. Smith, Burling, and Wight, find 
me to blame. Messrs. Wight and Burling were not examined beyond 
their report made with Gen. Smith, but in this report they state, 
“ That had the provisions of the plans and specifications been com- 
plied with, the margin that exists between safe load and ultimate 
strength is such as to render it probable that the failure would not 
have occurred.”’ This is from the short-hand report. This is the most 
severe statement made against me by the experts, and made too at a 
time when the demand upon them was to most carefully decide amid 
the excitement of the inquiry into the cause of the disaster; and this 
is about all the outside testimony worthy of much attention, and it 
relieves me from blame. 

I furnished to this jury all the information in my power. I have 
distorted and concealed nothing. For eleven days I struggled with 
this overwhelming current alone, with few friends, and most of those 
overawed, with no capital in the building to bring me friends and 
adherents, and little or no assistance from any source. But it was 
useless. I might as well have staid away altogether. The verdict 
ignores the testimony, and clears the man who is really responsible 
legally and morally. It gives me pleasure to say that I find now there 
are many people who are not governed by the rules, and do not 
believe in **crowner’s ’quest law’’ as laid down by the Rockford 
jury, who can reason and think for themselves. As excitement and 
passion die away, reason will resume her sway, and the large jury of 
the public will locate the blame where it belongs. 

I feel that I have not been fairly used, so far. The verdict of this 
jury attempts to throw a cloud on my professional character, and 
leaves me no redress, I shall not sink under the blow, however, and 
am confident that time and other juries possibly may reverse the 
present judgment. Very truly, 

Henry L. Gay, Arehitect. 





NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Tor WAsnuINGTON MoNncuMENT. — The Washington Monument 
Society has adopted a report disagreeing with the Board of Engineers 
as to the stability of the foundation for the monument, and asserting 
that the commission fell into error from the adoption of erroneous 
data, 


CostLy DweE.Luine Hovses. — The San Francisco Chronicle cor- 
rects the extravagant stories about the cost of certain residences re- 
cently built in that city. That of Mr. Crocker cost about $400,000, 
instead of $2,509,000; that of Mr. Hopkins, $500,000, and that of Mr. 
Stanford, $450,000. 


Tue DrickMAkers’ Strike. — We have not, during the last few 
days, seen any mention of the strike at the brick-yards on the Hudson; 
and we therefore presume that this, the most demonstrative of the 
recent strikes, is as much of a fiasco as the various engineers’ strikes 
throughout the country. A few years ago, a strike accompanied by 
so much violence would have been laid at the doors of the then much 
dreaded and semi-mythical International; but to-day we hear no hint 
of its being an organized movement of dissatisfied labor against capi- 
tal. The presence of the militia to the number of eighty, with 950 
rounds of ammunition, seems to have been sufficient to put an end to 
active violence. A few arrests have been made, but the sentences 
have been so light as to give rise to the accusation that the leniency 
shown by the judges was caused by their desire for re-election to office. 


Tue Ler MARBLE ©UARRIES. — Owing to the neglect or refusal 
of the Philadelphia city government to make an appropriation for 
continuing the work upon the Public Buildings now erecting in that 
city, it is feared the operations will have to be suspended at the mar- 
ble-quarries in Lee, Mass., whence the stone for building is obtained. 
This will throw nearly 100 men with families out of employment. 


TorNADO IN ILutNors. — On the evening of June 4, the town of 
Mount Carmel, Lil., was partially destroyed by a tornado. Over a 
hundred buildings were destroyed, including the court-house, two 
schoolhouses, and three churches, the steeple of one of which was 
carried three hundred feet in a direction opposite to the general 
course of the storm, showing that it was probably atrue cyclone. As 
was likely to happen at such a time of night, the ruins took fire from 
lamps and stoves, and added to the damage and probably to the loss 
of life, which has not been small. 





An ELEVATED ConsERVATORY.— The plan which has often 
been suggested of turning the tops of houses in cities into gardens 
has been carried out by the Palmer House in Chicago ; and a por- 
tion of the roof of that hotel is now covered with a large conser- 
vatory. The structure is entirely of glass and iron. A fine collection 
of tropical and rare plants has been provided, and the regular heat- 
ing apparatus cf the house supplies ample warmth. 





A Mono.irnic SArcopHacus. — A sarcophagus, cut from a block 
about ten feet in length and four feet in width and thickness, is being 
constructed at the sand-blast factory at West Rutland for q soldiers’ 
cemetery at Cold Harbor, Va., where are interred the remains of one 
thousand soldiers whose names are unknown. The work will cost 
$2,000. 





Frre Brick. — An exchange states that iron is a dangerous ingre- 
dient in fire-brick. When a brick containing iron is exposed, even at 
a Jow temperature, to gases containing carbon, part of the carbon is 
deposited near the iron. This has often not only caused the brick to 
lose its cohesion, but may even burst it so as to throw down the iron 
wall of furnaces and the lining of flues. 





Sr. WerRburGu’s Tower. —It has at length been decided that the 
tower of St. Werburgh’s Church, Bristol, England, shall not remain 
on its present site. It is to be transferred to what is to be a new 
church of the same name, in the suburbs of Bristol. 





CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. — For some time past it has looked as if 
the English were not to be allowed to remove the Khedive’s gift to 
the Victoria Embankment because of the opposition of the person 
upon whose land it lies. Perhaps, as much as any thing else, it was 
the declaration of this Mr. Dimitrio that the obelisk should no longer 
cumber his ground, and his declared intention of cutting it up into 
building-stone, that led to the movement in England and the accept- 
ance of Mr. Dixon’s proposition for its removal. But no sooner is 
there a chance of having his land freed from its encumbrance than 
with amusing inconsistency Mr. Dimitrio declares that he cannot part 
with it, and to protect his rights surrounds it with a palisade ; but 
expresses his willingness to forego his claim in consideration of a 
heavy indemnity. But after several interviews with the Englishmen 
who have gone out to arrange for its shipment, he has withdrawn his 
opposition on the condition that he, Mr. Dimitrio, shall be considered 
the donor of the monument. This has been readily conceded to him; 
and it now remains to be seen whether the authorities will consider 
it a legitimate trick played upon an overreaching native, or whether 
Mr. Dimitrio’s name will actually appear upon the monument with 
that of the Khedive as joint donor. 


A MonvuMENT TO DicKEns.— The printers of Portsmouth, England, 
having under consideration a project to erect a monument to the late 
Charles Dickens in his native town, an application was made to the 
Queen for her patronage. Her Majesty declined the request, stating 
that she has never assisted in the erection of a memorial to any 
person. The printers thereupon determined to abandon the scheme. 


A FrANcO-SPANISH TUNNEL. — About the Ist of January, 1878, 
a railroad tunnel through the Pyrenees will probably be opened to 
traffic. It has taken several years in building. It will now do away 
with the twelve hours tedious diligence-riding between Perpignan and 
Barcelona. 


BURNING OF THE CATHEDRAL OF METZ. — The fire in the cathe- 
dral of Metz, which was occasioned by illuminations in honor of the 
presence of the Emperor William on May 7, did a serious damage to 
the building. The interior of the roof was nearly wholly destroyed, 
and much of the stonework and sculpture of the interior was damaged 
by the fall of burning beams. Fortunately the clock was uninjured, 
and the great bell, which is called La Muette, and, like the great bell 
of Notre Dame at Paris, only sounds on the most solemn occasions, 
and which with the tongue weighs over twelve and one-half tons, did 
not fall as was momentarily expected. The cathedral, which was be- 
gun in the year 1000, is 895 feet 8 inches in length, and 143 feet in 
height. 





A Frencu Buiipine AccIDENT. — it is consolatory in these times 
of mortifying building-mishaps in this country, to learn that other 
countries are not wholly free from them. A portion of the church at 
Vatan (Indre), France, in process of construction, gave way, causing 
the fall of a centre some 36 feet in length, and of three masons who 
were at work upon it. It is gratifying, too, to contrast the invective 
in which the editors of our daily papers indulge themselves, with the 
simple remark that ‘‘ It is thought that the persistent bad weather had 
softened the mortar, and so had induced the fall,’ The fixing of 
the culpability, if any, was left to the jury. 





Tue PowWER oF THE ELECTRICITY OF THE Bopy.—In view of 
recent disastrous discharges of exploders in the Sutro Tunnel, some 
interesting experiments were instituted by Mr. Sutro with a view of 
ascertaining the cause, and more especially to determine whether the 
electricity of the body might not have, in this high altitude, some- 
thing to do with it. Electric exploders made by different persons were 
placed in a strong wooden box, which again was placed in another 
box in Mr. Sutro’s parlor. This room is covered with a heavy Brus- 
sels carpet, walking over which causes the human body to be speedily 
charged with electricity. Mr. Hancock, the chief blaster, assisted in 
the experiments, and held the wires while Mr. Sutro walked round 
the room two or three times with slippers, sliding his feet gently over 
the carpet. After doing this, he approached the end of one of the 
wires with his forefinger, and instantly a loud report was heard, the 
exploder having been discharged. This first experiment was with one 
of the San Francisco Giant Powder Company’s exploders. Then one 
of the Electrical Construction Company’s was tried, without effecting 
its discharge. Next one of George M. Mowbray’s of North Adams, 
Mass., was used, which did not go off on the first trial, but did on the 
second with a very loud report. After this another of the giant ex- 
ploders was tried, which went off by the time Mr. Sutro’s forefinger 
had reached within two or three inches from the end of the wire. 
These experiments have clearly established the fact that exploders 
may be set off by electricity accumulated in the human body, and the 
men about the tunnel were at once informed of the fact. Instructions 
were also issued for handling them hereafter, and a sheet-iron plate 
was placed in the floor of the exploder-house, to which is connected 
a wire reaching into the water flowing from the tunnel. The men in 
handling exploders now stand on this iron plate, and have instructions 
to wet their boots before entering, and to put on India-rubber gloves 
before touching the exploders. If these precautions are properly car- 
ried out, there will be no danger of explosions hereafter. Any elec- 
tricity accumulated in the human body will at once be carried off 
through the iron plate, while the rubber gloves, being non-conductors, 
form an additional protection. No accidents from these explosions 
have ever occurred inside the tunnel, for the place is very wet and 
therefore no electricity can be retained in the body. — Virginia City 
(Nve.) Enterprise. 





